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LONDON SOCIETY. 

BY LADY JEUNE. 



It would be very difficult exactly to point out when and where 
the"change began which has been gradually transforming London so- 
ciety, but the death of the Prince Consort and the withdrawal of tbe 
Queen from public life marks a distinct epoch. The long mourning 
and seclusion of the Court was the commencement of the Queen's 
abdication of her position as head of society, and though from 
time to time she has appeared, it has been at too long intervals 
and in too fragmentary a manner to have any perceptible influ- 
ence. During that period the social revolution has been ad- 
vancing, and the few gatherings which the Queen honors by her 
presence and the guests invited to meet her, present in the most 
vivid manner the change that has come over society since she be- 
came a widow. No one is brought into personal contact with 
the Sovereign except those she knows or expresses a desire to see, 
but the gathering is cosmopolitan. 

In a democratic country like England, the personnel of any 
Government, whether Whig or Tory, is largely composed of self- 
made men, who, with their families and belongings, gratify the 
keenest of English ambitions, that of getting into society, 
with a facility that was impossible fifty years ago, in the days be- 
fore the passing of the Eeform Bill. When the government was 
entirely in the hands of the two aristocratic parties, Whigs and 
Tories, society, political though it was, was essentially aristo- 
cratic and exclusive, the members of each ministry and their 
subordinates being men of birth, who belonged naturally to the 
society in which they moved ; but with the extension of the fran- 
chise, the wealthy, well-educated middle classes took their share 
in the political arena, and, as the logical consequence, claimed their 
right to some of the social advantages of their leaders. Such 
social recognition was a prize highly valued and dearly bought, 
and the price of the much-coveted invitation often meant a 
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wavering yote. The wives of the leaders of political parties were 
very sparing and very cautious in their hospitality, and the fate 
of a government has often hung on the sending out of an invita- 
tion for an "At Home " at the house of the Prime Minister. 

During the time that Lord Palmerston was in office, Lady 
Palmerston wielded a political power very little less potent than 
that of her husband, and an invitation to her Saturday parties 
at Cambridge House was as eagerly sought for as any political 
reward, and no one was a more efficient political aide-de-camp 
than she. She was a strong party woman, and never bestowed her 
hospitality outside the circle of her personal friends or on any save 
warm adherents or wavering opponents. She and Lady Derby 
divided the task of party entertainments, but with so many years 
of Whig ascendancy, to Lady Palmerston fell the lion's share of 
dispensing social favors — and the Tory leader's wife had a less 
arduous task. These reunions were exclusively political, and very 
rarely were outsiders admitted, while members of the medical 
profession, the bar, the stage, and even of literature itself, were 
seldom seen. 

Lady Waldegrave was the first woman in a political position 
who opened her house to everyone, without distinction of party, 
and though she scandalized the more exclusive of her friends, 
she helped more than anyone to bring about the cosmopolitanism 
which is now the prevailing characteristic of English society. In 
her house everyone rubbed shoulders with his opposites. Tories 
and Whigs, Home-Rulers, doctors, barristers, actors and ac- 
tresses — all found a welcome under her hospitable roof and in 
her warm and kindly sympathy. Since her death no one has 
taken her place, for party feeling has run so strongly that no one 
else probably could have accomplished anything like bringing the 
antagonistic elements of Gladstonian, Conservative and Liberal- 
Unionist society into harmony between four walls. With the 
disruption of the Liberal party and the desertion of its great 
Whig supporters, all society, in a political sense, in that party 
has ceased ; and the task of gathering together the fragments has 
been taken up in a very perfunctory manner by the wives of 
aspiring future politicians, leaving to the wife of the Prime 
Minister that of entertaining the House of Commons and their 
families, and we may fairly say that political society, as a distinct 
feature in England, for the moment, has passed away. 
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London is so much larger and richer, the number of people 
who receive has so enormously increased, and the facilities for 
going into society are so very much more numerous, that the in- 
vitations to the house of a great party-leader are no longer sought 
after and intrigued for. The centre of society has, in fact, 
changed ; a large portion of it remains where it always has been, 
and its members have opened fresh fields of enterprise for them- 
selves. Literature, art, and science have advanced to positions 
new to them, and a small section, but a very important one, has 
formed a society of its own, all the more important because it has 
the acknowledged leader of society at its head — and is exercising 
an influence on English life and morals, the effects of which we 
can as yet hardly estimate. 

The tendency of society in England is to grow large ; indeed, 
to become unwieldy. London has become the centre of the civil- 
ized world, and everyone gravitates there ; and as it is the fashion 
to know everyone and go everywhere, the struggle to accomplish 
this feat inevitably expands society. People have not the leisure 
to see their friends in a quiet, simple way as formerly, where real 
intellectual pleasure was always to be found in a certain number 
of small coteries which existed. Life is too full and too busy, 
and anyone with any pretence to social smartness finds his en- 
gagements so numerous that his only way of seeing acquaintances 
is by inviting them to the house, where, packed together in a hot 
room, much too small for half their number, a surging crowd of 
people comprised of the most opposite elements rub against each 
other, and try to find enjoyment in the fact that they are in a 
room with a large number of people more or less interesting and 
distinguished, none of whom they know by sight, and in whose 
existence they never interested themselves till it became the 
fashion to invite the lions and make them roar. To the hostess 
of the nineteenth century such hospitality is a pain and not a 
pleasure ; for, assuming that she is a person of some appreciation 
of the great qualities of her guests, it cannot be aught to her but 
an annoyance that she is unable to give everyone of her friends 
the proper position and attention which he merits ; but she has 
no alternative, for her large acquaintance and many engage- 
ments preclude her showing them hospitality in any other way. 

The French salon has never found a counterpart in England. 
The inclination of the English as regards society is to eat, and not 
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to talk. An English man or woman's idea of hospitality and 
society is a dinner and a dress coat, and that in conjunction with 
as much formality and state as possible ; and the simplicity of 
French society in this regard, which meant dropping in during a 
given evening one day a week to a well-known house where neither 
meat nor drink was provided, and where intellectual nourishment 
was the only food, never recommended itself to the English ways 
of life. It found some adherents in the days of Miss Berry, 
whose house in Wimpole Street was for many years the rendezvous 
of all the most distinguished people of her time. Lady William 
Russell, the mother of the late Duke of Bedford, one of the most 
accomplished women of the day, surrounded herself with a society 
as pleasant as it was small, and, to the last day of her life, was 
always to be found in the evening in her house in Audley Square. 
Lady Jersey, Lady Sandwich, Lady Granville, and Lady Ashbur- 
ton were the only grandes dames who in English society ever tried 
to imitate the salon, and their entourage was very small. Their 
aristocratic prejudices were too strong to admit anyone outside 
the charmed circle, and many of the most distinguished men of 
their time lived and died unknown to them. 

Whatever may be the reproach of the end of the nineteenth 
century, a want of appreciation of distinction in any form is not 
one. There never was an age where fame of any kind was 
more of a cult, or where notoriety was a surer passport to social 
eminence. Whether the greater intellectual qualities of mankind 
are recognized in proportion may be doubted, but society now 
runs mad after anyone who can get himself talked of, and that 
not in the sole direction of great ability or distinction. To have 
a good cook ; to be the smartest-dressed woman ; to give the 
most magnificent entertainments, where a fortune is spent on 
flowers and decorations ; to be the last favored guest of royalty ; 
or to have sailed as near to the wind of social disaster as is com- 
patible with not being shipwrecked ; — are a few of the features 
which characterize some of the smartest people in London society. 
It must be admitted that these qualifications are not high or dif- 
ficult to attain to, while the training ground is large and well- 
studded with instructors. 

Luxury, ease, comfort, are the watchwords of a large part of 
society in London, and they are undermining our society as surely 
and as certainly as they did that of ancient Rome. We have 
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grown very rich, and we have a large leisured class whose only 
aim and occupation is amusement, and where such exists it must 
demoralize and relax all social restraints. 

Men and women who only live for pleasure, and who have no 
sense of the obligations of life and its duties, are becoming the 
parents of the young England around us, and to a serious degree 
the example of their lives is being impressed on the boys and 
girls who are their children, and who ought to carry on the tra- 
ditions of which we in all time have been so proud. The in- 
fluences of which we speak are perhaps less felt among boys than 
girls. School-life still develops the manhood and courage of 
Englishmen, and though the luxury of early preparatory schools 
is increasing to a very evil extent, the rough and tumble life of 
our public schools counteracts its influence, and gives all boys the 
knocking about which we still believe is so important for the de- 
velopment of the hardier qualities of a man's character. The 
battle of life — the struggle in all professions — is so keen that it 
brings out a man's strongest qualities, and the competition which 
he has to meet, and which is becoming harder every year, renders 
him more impervious to the enervating influences of the day. 
But society, as well as the tone of society, is not governed or in- 
stituted by men, their role in society being a very secondary 
one ; for society in its tone and composition is created by 
women, and as women are virtuous or the reverse, so is their 
entourage. 

It would be idle to deny that recent scandals in London 
society, which have been the talk of the world, and the existence 
of which surprised and shocked the moral sense of England, are 
only the outcome and logical result of the easy-going man- 
ner in which women of the highest rank and culture have 
allowed the old-fashioned rules and restraints which governed 
society to be relaxed. The decay of these restraints has been in 
many ways almost imperceptible, but the spirit of freedom and 
liberalism in every matter of life, whether social, political or re- 
ligious, has impregnated every condition of life, and has gradually 
swept away the reserve and illusions of our forefathers. 

Nowhere is this more conspicuous than among girls, whose lives 
are as different from those of their grandmothers as light from 
darkness. The respect for parents, the self-denial and self- 
abnegation, the modest reserve which used to be the character- 
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istic of the " English miss," have disappeared, and in her place 
we have a creature no doubt attractive and original, but not the 
girl of the past. Parents and children now meet nearly on an 
equality, but where there is any inferiority it is on the parental 
side. The young lady of to-day reads the newspapers, what books 
3he chooses, and discusses with equal frankness the last scandal 
and the latest French mode ; she rides in the park unattended by a 
groom, but always with a cavalier ; she drives unattended in han- 
soms ; she dances with partners who do not care to be presented 
to her mother, and she leaves her chaperon not to dance, with the 
real enjoyment of girlhood, but to retire to some leafy corner of 
the ball-room, where she can, to use the modern phrase, " sit 
out," instead of dancing. She spends her own money, and dresses 
as she likes, and more often than not spends more than she can 
afford. Her stay in London is one round of pleasure from morn- 
ing to night, varied during the autumn and winter by country 
visits, which are only a repetition of London on a small scale ; 
and in her life there is no question of aught but pleasure ; and 
no more curious change is to be observed than that, while 
some years ago girls would go anywhere for a dance, now they 
only desire to go to the best balls and to be with the smartest 
people. 

The reason for the change which has come over the English 
girls is no doubt to be found in the fact that for many years past 
they have not had, as far as regards society, a "good time." The 
young married woman has been as formidable a competitor to 
them as she is also said to be to another and an entirely different 
class of female society. Hence in dress, conduct, conversation, 
and often in knowledge, they copy their envied rival, or, by at- 
taching themselves to some smart young married woman, 
they profit by what she squanders in the prodigality of her 
success. 

However great the difficulties girls find in England in enter- 
ing the social lists, they are much more hardly handicapped in 
the matter of dancing, and still more in that of marrying. Nothing 
is more comical, nay, even sad, than to see the devices to which 
ball-givers resort, to get men to come to their houses and when 
there to dance. Everything is done to tempt them. Balls begin 
at midnight, because ihejeunesse dor'ee of England will not dance 
early ; the reckercM supper and the best of wines are provided ; 
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and long before midnight patient rows of sleepy chaperons and 
anxious girls await the arrival of the young Adonis, who, after 
surveying the serried ranks scornfully through his eyeglass from 
the end of the ball-room, retires below to partake of the hospitality 
provided by his thoughtful host, and having thus done his duty 
goes back to his club. And what is true of dancing is even more 
so as regards marrying. Men who are poor are afraid to marry, 
knowing the life of ease and comfort which is the lot of most 
girls and that marriage will entail an amount of denial and self- 
sacrifice they are not willing to undertake. When great passion 
or affection are concerned, the case alters, and hand in hand a 
man and woman face the struggle together. But the nineteenth 
century has taken away much of the poetry and romance 
which gild the pathway of life when the gold is not of a 
sufficiently substantial kind to provide more than bread and 
butter. 

Parents also feel naturally that when a man has no profession 
or prospects which will ultimately increase the income he can 
offer their daughter, that marriage would not only be unwise but 
wrong, and the effect is that girls marry later and, often, with a 
better prospect of happiness. But girls do not marry as easily or 
as well as formerly, and the confidant of fashionable London 
mothers will bear me out in saying that the universal cry is, 
" The men" won't marry." 

The increased expense of living and the difficulty that men 
with small incomes have in marrying, affect other classes in Eng- 
land; but in the middle and professional classes the improved 
education which women receive opens other careers to them be- 
sides the domestic one, and the choice of husbands is more varied 
and wider. It is the expense of living, and of living up to a 
certain position, that has driven so many of the daughters of the 
aristocracy to make marriages among men in business, and it is 
one of the principal causes of the democratization that is going 
on so rapidly in England. Money is the idol of to-day; without 
it life is ugly, hard, and wearisome ; and if with it the romance 
and poetry of existence fly away, it helps to grease the wheels 
of the coach, and rubs and softens down many excrescences. It 
has been said, everything can be bought but health, and it is 
nearly true; wealth is a great power, either in its use or abuse; 
it is the keystone of success in the smartest London society, and 
vol. cliv. — uo. 426. 39 
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no truer words were ever written than those of the Poet Laureate 

of our nineteenth century life: 

" Every door is barred with gold, 
And opens but with golden keys." 

If we take up a society paper which chronicles the fashionable 
doings of the week, the list of the smartest and most magnificent 
entertainments are not those given by the haute noblesse of 
England, but by a host of people, many of whose names are 
foreign, and who thirty years ago would not have been heard of 
outside their provincial homes ; and to their houses flock princes 
and princesses, and the acknowledged leaders of what was once, 
and that not long ago, the most exclusive society in Europe. The 
atmosphere heavy with the perfume of flowers ; the spoils of the 
Eiviera ; the bewitching sounds of the voice of the last fashion- 
able prima donna, brought there at a fabulous price ; the delica- 
cies of the supper room, and the banquet with its priceless wines — 
are the temptations which the crowd of magnificently dressed 
and beautiful women and blase men cannot resist, and such is the 
nightly spectacle offered to any observer of what we term the 
" smart set " of London society. Shades of the former leaders of 
society and patronesses of Almacks, do you not turn in your 
graves at the sight of your grandchildren and their children 
associating on terms of intimacy and equality with a crowd whose 
sole recommendation is that it panders and ministers to the most 
demoralizing influence of an age already bad enough ! 

"When all that is needed to insure an entrance into the highest 
society in England is unlimited wealth, where morality is un- 
necessary, and where it is patronized by the highest in the land — 
is it to be wondered at that the deterioration which is going 
on is much more complete, and will be more disastrous in its 
effects, than any one likes to admit. To those who feel seri- 
ously and deplore the effect that the recognition of the new ele- 
ments which now compose society in England must have, the 
position becomes one of great difficulty. There is a great differ- 
ence between an affectation of being shocked and a real manly 
protest at much that is going on around us. But neither is of 
any avail to stop a condition of things which, bad as it is, is con- 
doned and accepted by those whose position and weight should 
make them raise up their voice in protest. This is an age of 
charity, and where there is no open scandal, no breaking of the 
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new and most important addition to the moral law, " thou shalt 
not be found out," it is much more convenient to shut your 
eyes, and not incur the displeasure of the great ones of the world 
by crying in the wilderness. 

The agricultural depression, and the necessity for retrenchment 
enforced on all the smaller landed proprietary, by obliging them 
to shut up their houses and live in a much reduced state, or to 
come to London, where in spite of its luxury it is easy to be 
poor, have destroyed a strong counteracting influence ; and, like 
an engine over which its driver has lost control, society goes 
tearing wildly on unchecked in its career. 

It must not, however, be supposed that there is no society in 
England save that which we have described, for there still exists a 
larger and more important one in many ways, where we find 
happy homes and families, and where the sense of duty and the 
responsibilities of life are the keystones on which their existence 
is built ; where in a faithful way its members still discharge the 
responsibilities which great rank, birth, and vast possessions, en- 
tail, and whose existence is the backbone of English life. In 
some way there has never been a time in England when there was 
so strong a feeling of charity and of the obligations to their poor 
brethren which riches entail on their possessors, or when that 
charity was more nobly and generously bestowed. For their exist- 
ence we are thankful, for they represent the power of resistance 
which alone can withstand the pressure of example and influence 
from the other strata of society. 

It is not only from the widespread and general luxury, extrav- 
agance, and freedom, of the richer class of England that the evil 
which we deplore arises, though they are large and serious 
enough, but because the influence and example of the upper 
classes spread below and spread insensibly. How can we chide 
and condemn the vices of the poor in England when the example 
set them is what we see ? Surely we must feel infinite pity for 
the poor outcast women of the world who sin because they must 
live, while there can be nothing but a feeling of horror for women 
who set their virtue so low as to make it the price of dresses which 
will " cut out " the toilettes of their women friends in society ; 
nor can we have any but a feeling of contempt for the men who, 
marrying on small means, suddenly find their whole entourage 
changed by the addition of horses and carriages, French eooks, 
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and all the modern luxuries of a fashionable mtmage, and who 
shut their eyes and accept the gifts of the fairy godfather who 
has wrought all these miracles. In all societies there are 
men and women low enough to accept these positions ; but in 
England thirty years ago such a position would have been impos- 
sible, and no man or woman occupying it would have dared to 
appear in society. Autres temps autres moeurs, and with so many 
examples of the charity of the world and the complaisance of 
husbands, no wonder the ' ' smartest set " in London society has 
created a condition of things that respectable English opinion 
considers a reproach and a danger to the country. 

The decay of strong religious belief in some sections of 
English society is at last beginning to have effect in sweeping 
away some of the strongest restraints to which human nature can 
be subjected. We do not maintain that, in the great waves of 
passion which sweep across the lives of men and women, religion 
has always been an unfailing protector, but insensibly its in- 
fluence controls actions and inclinations which would have been 
calamitous in their effect. Modern thought is changing the 
aspect of life and, with it, the relations of men and women, and 
that not in a repressive direction. The spread of education among 
women, and the emancipation which is its natural corollary, will 
work still greater changes, all in the direction we deplore ; and 
unless some unforeseen event occurs which will change the 
direction in which society is moving, public opinion will insist on 
its reconstruction on a firmer and entirely different basis, and 
the lines of demarcation which now divide society will become 
more clearly defined. The "smart set" will follow its natural 
inclination, which has for its object the gratification of every 
pleasure and whim which are the fashions of the moment. The 
other, with certain ideals of duty, will, as now, endeavor to 
realize the responsibilities these impose, and, being composed of 
the strength and backbone of the country, will always be the power 
to adjust the baneful influence of its competitor. Fortunately 
for England the mass, and the most important mass, of opinion 
will be on the side of the latter ; but, unfortunately, owing to the 
glamour shed over the former by the rank and position of its 
leaders, it will always be the smarter, and, therefore, the fash- 
ionable set. 

M. Jeune, 



